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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 

Syntax of Early Latin. Vol. I — The Verb. By Charles E. 
Bennett. Allyn & Bacon, Boston, 1910. Pp. xix + 506. 
$4.00. 

Professor Bennett has discharged a huge task in a manner 
highly to his own credit and that of American scholarship and 
has earned the thanks of all students of Latin for the rich array 
of facts presented, for the criticism to which he has so often 
subjected the facts and the views of others concerning them, and 
for the numerous bibliographical hints, even though the latter 
make no claim to be exhaustive. We are a long step nearer to a 
real Historische Grammatik der lateinischen Sprache. 

The author's purpose was " to prepare a work to replace the 
now antiquated Holtze, Syntaxis Priscorum Scriptorum Lati- 
norum ", published in 1861, 1862. For practical purposes he has 
chosen 100 B. C. as the lower limit of Early Latin ; he holds that, 
had he extended his work to 75 B. c, only a few citations from 
the Sullan annalists and from inscriptions would have been added 
to the material actually used. He forgets the Auctor ad Heren- 
nium and Cicero's earliest orations ; Lucretius too and Varro 
might well at times have come within his ken ; the former 
certainly belonged in spirit to an earlier age. On the other 
hand should the ' Plautine ' prologues have been unhesitatingly 
admitted ? Within the limits set he sought to consider all exist- 
ing remains of any syntactical significance ; he has often been 
obliged to supplement existing monographs, etc., by collections 
of his own. I fear, however, that his collections are not always 
as exhaustive as he thinks them to be. Thus, a reference to 
Lindsay, Syntax of Plautus, 4-5, will show that the list of 
examples of A cum B in the subject with a plural verb (page 3) 
is not complete ; Lindsay again, 4-6, gives phenomena of concord 
not noted by Professor Bennett. But completeness is not to be 
expected in a first edition of a book so varied in contents. 

According to the Preface, the fragments of the dramatists are 
quoted from Ribbeck, "other poetic fragments" from Baehrens. 
What of Vahlen's Ennius 2 (1903) and Marx's Lucilius (1904)? 
The failure to use the best editions is the more unfortunate 
because the author seldom takes account of variant readings. I 
wish also that he had printed somewhere a complete list of all 
the books, monographs, articles, etc., cited by him, with indica- 
tion of the title or abbreviation by which he intended to refer to 
each, and that he had used such title or abbreviation consistently. 
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At present it requires much labor to determine whether a given 
book or article has been used. Dates of publication are not 
always given ; when given, they are not always right. The addi- 
tion in all cases of dates and places of publication would have 
helped in many ways. The Index (489-506) covers over 34 
columns, but comes far short of revealing the riches of the book. 
Thus, for parataxis add references to 120, 166; for potential sub- 
junctive add 63, 147, 159, 180. 

The book falls into nine chapters, as follows : I. Agreement, 
Voices, Impersonal Verbs, Omission of Verb (1-9); II. lenses 
of the Indicative [Especially in Principal Clauses] (10-59); 
III. The Indicative in Subordinate Clauses (60-144); IV The 
Subjunctive in Principal Clauses (145-207) ; V. The Subjunc- 
tive in Subordinate Clauses (208-347) ; VI. The Imperative 
(348-365) ; VII. The Infinitive (366-428) ; VIII. Participles, 
Gerund, and Supine, etc. (429-459) ; IX. The Sentence-Question 
(460-488). 

A reviewer of a book so full of varied riches is necessarily an 
eclectic. To make a summary of its views is, usually, neither 
desirable nor necessary ; it is primarily a reference book and the 
student must come to know it at first hand by long continued 
use. Perforce, then, an eclectic, I have chosen to make for this 
review a careful study of the first 207 pages (Chapters I-IV ; 
much of Chapter V is conditioned by the views set forth in 
earlier pages, and the later chapters are at once less intricate and 
less interesting) ; further, at the risk of seeming unappreciative 
of the vast store of good things which the book contains, I have 
chosen to set down here chieflv the things in which I cannot 
follow Professor Bennett's guidance. In this way I may, per- 
chance, contribute a little to the study of Early Latin syntax. 

It is clear that, to reach the divisions represented by his 
chapter-headings, the author classified by form (on such classifi- 
cation see Professor Goodell, A School Grammar of Attic Greek, 
viii— x, and Professor Morris's review of Lane's Latin Grammar, 
A. J. P. XX 326). Nowhere, however, does he explain or even 
indicate his system. Within the chapters the classification is 
now by form, now by function. Thus, in Chapter III the main 
divisions are Conditional Sentences, Temporal Clauses . . . 
Indirect Questions, Causal Clauses . . . Clauses introduced by 
Local Particles. Subordinate rubrics are Protasis in Present 
Indicative . . . Substantive ^/-clauses, " Concessive " M-clauses . . . 
<?«<w«-inversum, etc. 

In Chapter IV the main subdivisions are Volitive Uses, Opta- 
tive Uses, Potential Uses. Under Volitive Uses, the examples 
of the Jussive Subjunctive fall into two groups, one giving 
examples in which no introductory particle is present, the other 
those in which such particle appears. 

In the first chapter, in treating concord of verb with two or 
more subjects, the author seems not to make enough allowance 
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for word-order, and, at times, for logic. Thus, in Aul. 217 tu me 
et ego te qualis sis scio, though the two subjects precede the 
verb, the clause qualis sis makes the singular scio inevitable. 
So, in §3, p. 2, it is important to note under (b) that, in three of 
the four cases in which the verb is said to be attracted to 
the number of the predicate, the singular predicate intervenes 
between the plural subject and the singular verb. In the fourth 
case, Enn. Epicharm. 507, given as Jupiter sunt ista quae dico 
tibi, Baehrens in fact read Istic est is Iupiter quern dico without 
hint of MS variation; so also Vahlen, Ennius 2 , p. 222, and 
Spengel, Varro L. L. 5, 65. The list of examples of the " Abso- 
lute Use" of transitive verbs (4-5) I should often question. The 
needed object is frequently in the context. One who reads in 
the large will note, e. g., in connection with Rud. 178, ad saxum 
quo capessit, that at Rud. 172 we had horsunt se capessit; the se 
needed in 178 is still before mind, or eye, or ear. Yet Mr. 
Bennett, unconscious of this, cites 178 before 172, as he cites 
Cis. 92 insinuavit before Cis. 89 insinuavit se. In Am. 243 
equites is object, not subject, of inducere. So, on pages 6-7, in 
the list of passive verbs used as reflexives, there is much room 
for differences of opinion. But the infinitives in Poen. 219 ff. are 
surely passive ; read 210-216 and 223-229, especially 229. On 
page 9 the omission of the verb is said to be frequent, but only 
examples of omitted parts of sum are given, and these cannot be 
exhaustive. See e. g., Brix-Niemeyer Trinummus 4 , on 705, 
811, Spengel and Fairclough on And. 120, Lindsay, Syntax of 
Plautus, 55, 7. 

Though Chapter II professes to deal with the tenses of the 
indicative, "especially in principal clauses", neither here nor 
elsewhere do the tenses in subordinate clauses receive serious 
attention. It had been better if this chapter had begun with a 
general discussion of tense, something comparable to the discus- 
sion of the force of the subjunctive, in the first pages of Chapter 
IV. To our author the present is largely achronistic. This 
may be, but Most. 949, 950, cited as sure proof, are feeble 
support ; cf. habitat there (bis) with habitavit, 951, and remember 
that since 450 the (supposed) contrast between the present and 
the past of this house has been repeatedly emphasized. No 
account is taken (11-17) of Lane's distinction between the Present 
of Vivid Narration and the Annalistic Present, so highly praised 
by Professor Morgan. The view that the historical present is 
achronistic, and only " narrates the bare fact of an action which 
took place in a sphere of time determined as past by the context " 
(13) seems inconsistent with the (better) view, quoted with 
approval on page 12, that in using this tense the speaker views 
occurrences "as if they were going on before his eyes in the 
sphere of his own present". Again, if the historical present is 
achronistic, how can it give the effect of greater vividness than 
the perfect (17) ? In discussing passages showing historical 
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present and perfect together Professor Bennett takes no account 
of metrical considerations (but on page 57 he employs such 
considerations); to me they seem important. In 18 ff. many of 
the examples cited to show that the present has future value 
seem inappropriate. Thus, in the examples with abeo (19), may 
we not suppose that the speaker, as he uttered the word, was 
already in motion ? Note Professor Bennett's own suggestions 
at 19. c, d, 20. 4. The treatment of etiam in certain questions 
which to our author have imperative force (25) is poor ; so too is 
the discussion of etiam on pages 480-481. Professor Kirk's 
paper, Etiam in Plautus and Terence, A. J. P. XVIII 26-42, is 
far better ; see also my paper, Notes on Etiam in Plautus, Trans. 
Amer. Phil. Assoc. 41. 

From the progressive use of the imperfect Professor Bennett 
derives the customary and iterative uses (26) ; why then must 
the customary use of the present come from the aoristic use of 
the present (11)? In Epid. 99 antehac . . . solebas dare, he 
makes solebas aoristic ; " it is illogical to speak of a custom 
being customary" (31). But on page 157 he declares that the 
phenomena of language are not logical, but psychological and 
sociological. Aside from that, the important word here is not 
solebas, but dare colored by solebas ; the speaker is seeking to 
bring out customariness better than could be done by dabas. 
eram, eras, etc., our author makes usually aoristic, not customary 
imperfect, because he can see no notion of continued action 
(34 ; the italics are mine) here ; but why not see continued state 
or condition? (cf. 29-30). In As. 927, modo, quom dicta in me 
ingerebas, odium, non uxor, eram, cited as sure proof that eram 
is aoristic, because "the idea corresponding to a ' wasn't being ' 
seems very inappropriate ", both clauses are progressive, and the 
second clause is not really negative ; the sense is odium potius 
quam uxor eram. My remarks in The Classical Weekly 2. 185, 
3. 49 on the right interpretation of non in supposed cases of ut 
non = ne in final clauses will be found to apply here. 

In the examples of the volitive future indicative in commands 
(39. c), I see a " familiar imperative " (Gildersleeve, A. J. P. 
XVIII 121) and, commonly, a peremptory tone (not so Professor 
Bennett). To me this future expresses, properly, a prediction; 
since no one can predict another's conduct unless he controls 
that other, we readily get the tone commonly present in this use. 
To Professor Bennett ita me amabit Iuppiter is optative, and 
there is no difference between this phrase and ita me Iuppiter 
amet; to me the former is prediction (predicted blessing), the 
latter a prayer. I agree then with Sjogren. In Pers. 16, To. 
di ament te. Sag. O Toxile, dabunt di quae exoptes, regarded 
by Professor Bennett as decisive for his view, the shift from sub- 
junctive to indicative may well be due to the second speaker's 
desire to cap the word of the first (predicted blessings are, at 
least linguistically, better than blessings prayed for). Note the 
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emotional O Toxile, and cf. the fine courtesy of Plesidippus's 
words, interpreted by my explanation, in Rud. 107 Dae. Virile 
sexus numquam ullum habui. Pl. At di dabunt ('that will 
come by the gods' good grace '). 

The perfect is said to = a future, e. g., in M. G. disperiistis, 
nisi mulcassitis, Am. 428 victus sum si dixeris (46). Why, then, 
axe. peril, occidi, etc., described (45) as examples of the present 
perfect denoting " the continued state resulting from a completed 
act ". Strange language this ! At the least it should run " from 
an act completed in fact or in imagination ". Does Hannibal's 
vicimus in Livy 21. 43. 2 refer to the future? To the category, 
rightly explained, belong examples not noted by our author; 
e. g., Men. 225 coda sunt (contrast 326) ; M. G. 185 dixi (read 
in the light of 182-184). Instructive in another tense-sphere are 
Ps. 892 quin tu is accubiium . . . corrumpitur iam cena, and Rud. 
304 nisi quid . . . capsimus, incenati sumus (= cenavimus). 

The statement (46) that in potuit + the infinitive we have " the 
use of the perfect indicative as the equivalent of the pluperfect 
subjunctive " seems most unfortunate ; potuit reperire and potu- 
isset reperire are different things. On page 36, writing about 
the ' shifted imperfect ' the author speaks more wisely. On 
page 52, again (under satis fuerat, etc.) he is also more careful. 

If the pluperfect did not originally represent an act (state) as 
prior to another past act (state), and if this is the most frequent 
use of the tense in Early Latin (47 ; 50), division 1 (48) and 
division 3 (50) should change places. In Plautus and Terence, 
however, to one who reads in the large the pluperfect often, I think, 
has the force commonly assigned to the tense. In 53. 6, since 
sisto is properly a transitive verb (larrnu rather than sto), the 
pluperfect does not in Ps. 913 a, ubi restiteras, and Catulus, 
Baehrens, p. 276, Constiteram . . . salutans, denote the state 
resulting from a completed past act. 

In Chapter III conditional sentences are first considered. The 
earliest conditional period, it is said, consisted simply of two 
paratactic indicatives (to the few examples of this we may, 
perhaps, add Heaut. 78-79, taking rectumst and non est as 
' protases ', and punctuating with a question mark, as we can in 
some of our author's examples). But parataxis has not yet been 
defined, nor is it here defined ; neither here nor at 208-209 is this 
all-important subject adequately treated, at least for ordinary 
mortals. 

Conditional sentences are classified at first by the tense of the 
protasis ; within the groups thus fixed the sub-divisions are 
determined by the form of the apodosis. There is no comment 
on the value of the protasis, and no names are used. This is, in 
effect, the system introduced by Lane's Latin Grammar and so 
heartily approved by Professor Morris, A. J. P. XX 327-328. 

On page 73 the author sees " pronounced temporal force" in 
si, in Hec. 181 si quando ad earn accesserat, fugere, and Cato, 
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Frag. Jord. 35. 3 si quis strenue fecerat, donabam. But in 
Terence the temporal force is due to quando; in Cato there is no 
temporal force, unless there is temporal force in quicumque in 
such a clause as quicumque strenue fecerat. An excellent para- 
graph is c, p. 77, giving examples in which one protasis is 
qualified, <restated, or amplified> by another; add, perhaps, 
Phorm. 13-15. 

On pages 77-78 substantive ^'-clauses appear. But I doubt 
the propriety of saying that in Mil. 1326, nil miror si lubenter hie 
eras, the «'-clause is substantive, or of saying that in Cato, Frag. 
Jord. 25. 5 idne irascimini si quis superbior est quam vos ? the 
.yz'-clause is appositive to id. In Phorm. 1040 f. the effect is 
surely far better if we take the «'-clause as truly conditional 
(adverbial). Is nil miror si haec fecisti exactly the same as nil 
miror te haec fecissel Further, I regard as most unfortunate 
the growing tendency (seen often in this book) to describe as 
substantival all sorts of clauses that are properly adverbial. See 
Professor Morris's good words, A. J. P. XX 326, concerning 
Lane's treatment of certain final and consecutive clauses (though 
he seems to have overlooked Lane 1948). This tendency is no 
aid to the right understanding of Latin syntax; rather does it 
sorely befog students. 

In the account of temporal quom- clauses (79 ff.) I miss a 
reference to Professor Hale's elaborate study of cum. If Poen. 
924 nunc est quoin me commoror is rightly classed (79) as an 
example of the descriptive quom- clause, I should put here Cap. 
516 nunc illud est quom . . . nimio mavelim, a passage I used 
(see The Classical Review 14 [1900]. 216) in an attempt to 
explain nunc quom maxume, seen in Terence (see Spengel on 
And. 823) and in Cicero C. M. 38 ; cf. Plautus's nimio with the 
■maxume of the idiom. On page 86 it is stated, to my mind 
wrongly, that quom magis = quo mag-is, e. g., in Pers. 564 quom 
magis contemplo, magis placet. If quom is ever temporal, it is 
temporal here. See also Professor Fay on Most. 702. On page 
85 one of four examples of " Substantive quom-c\a.uses " is Cas. 
39 abhinc annos factum est XVI quom cons pic atust . . . puellam 
exponi. Substitute here Anni XVI sunt quom, etc., and this 
example is exactly like that in the next paragraph, which illus- 
trates quom, ' since ' (' seitdem '). 

On page 98, Professor Bennett interprets Bacch. 737 Mane 
dum scribit as 'wait till he writes', not as 'wait while he is 
writing '. The view in Hale-Buck 571 is not noted. To me dum 
in these passages means ' while' (cf. Gildersleeve-Lodge 571, 228, 
page 157). In his Lexicon Plautinum, s. v. Dum 3, page 440, 
Professor Lodge interprets by " iv &, sed vergit ad significa- 
tionem ' donee' ". — Hanc autem rem quisnam diiudicabit? 

Professor Bennett finds (101) only two examples of postquam 
with imperfect indicative (Schmalz *, page 550. finds only one, 
Most. 640). One, Most. 647 (640), Professors Sonnenschein and 
Fay leave without comment in their editions. But Phorm. 569, 
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postquam videt me eius mater esse hie diutius, simul autem non 
maneoat aetas virginis meam neglegentiam, ... ad me pro- 
fectain esse aibant, though taken by others as it is by our author, 
is not germane ; at the least it is not a clear case, for the simul 
autem clause may surely be regarded as parenthetical, gram- 
matically, and may be set off by dashes. In Most. 647 may we 
see the use of postquam, with imperfect which became so common 
later in Livy ? see Gildersleeve-Lodge 562. Postquam with 
pluperfect indicative is not common (102) ; it may be added that 
the restriction that marks this use later (G.-L. 563. 2) does not 
appear in Professor Bennett's examples. 

In the discussion of clauses introduced by antequam and 
priusquam more use might have been made of Professor Hulli- 
hen's treatise on these conjunctions (to which a mere blanket 
reference is made at 104, note), especially on page 106, in con- 
nection with the remark that in 16 out of 18 examples of prius- 
quam with the future perfect indicative the main clause is nega- 
tive. So far as I know, to Professor Hullihen belongs the credit 
of having first observed the important part which the presence of 
the negative in the main clause plays in the antequam and prius- 
quam constructions. For a convenient summary of his views see 
The Classical Weekly 4. 194-196, 203-205. 

The indicative in indirect questions (viewed as the original 
use, arising out of parataxis: 120) is well discussed. In Cap. 
206 a, however, scimus nos nostrum officium quod est (listed 
with questions introduced by quis), our author overlooks quod; 
we have here no question but a relative clause and grammatical 
prolepsis. In this list Professor Bennett does not note how often 
the indicative in 'indirect' questions occurs in connection with 
an imperative (he notes this later, in other groups) ; it is, of 
course, precisely here that one could hesitate longest in (English 
as in) Latin between independent and dependent questions (and 
ejaculations). 

The lists on pages 123-132 show well how much more frequent 
quia is than quod in causal clauses in Early Latin. But I find 
here no discussion of the difference (or lack of difference) of 
meaning, or of the classes of verbs used in the main clause 
(comment of this kind does occur in the discussion of quom- 
causal clauses, 133, bottom). The reader must determine for 
himself whether the examples bear out what is commonly said 
on these points (at least for later times). 

On page 131 examples of nisi quia are given. It is then said 
that nisi alone sometimes = nisi quia, e. g., in Cist. 676 ubi ea 
sit nescio, nisi . . . loca haec circiter mi excidit, Rud. 750 nescio, 
nisi scio probiorem hanc esse quam te. This explanation is 
better than that often given, that nisi here is adversative, 1 but I 

1 So even Schmalz 4 , p. 589, citing Lindskog. Schmalz talks also as if the 
construction were commoner than Professor Bennett's examples indicate ; he 
says, too, it is commoner in Terence than in Plautus ; our author's examples 
give the opposite result. 
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do not think it right. There is to me no ellipsis here of quia 
and no adversative force. Nearly all the examples show nescio 
nisi. I once heard a Vermont farmer beg his son to use care in 
getting some pigs back into their pen; in true Plautine-Terentian 
fashion he cried, " You can't drive them unless you can coax 
them". He meant, "You can't do anything with them unless 
you can coax them ". In a word he had in mind as his main 
verb rather a universal negation such as nescio in our Latin 
examples. This explanation, which I worked out independently 
years ago, I find now in Lindskog ap. Schmalz 4 , p. 589. 

Chapter IV begins with an excellent discussion (146-161) of 
the force(s) of the Latin subjunctive. The history of opinion 
concerning the fundamental values of the Indo-European sub- 
junctive and optative and the basic values of the Latin subjunc- 
tive is given briefly but well. The author agrees with Delbriick 
(154), that the Indo-European subjunctive expressed volition and 
futurity, the Indo-European optative wish and potentiality. He 
notes (155) that Delbriick, in saying this, is not concerned with 
the " question of the absolutely original values of the subjunctive 
and optative". The relationship of the functions of the two 
moods — a very different matter, says the author — is now con- 
sidered. Here again he agrees with Delbriick, but hesitatingly ; 
he regards this question as far less important than the question 
" as to the existence of the uses themselves and as to their Indo- 
European character " (161). On the unimportance of " Indo- 
European character" as an explanation of phenomena see Pro- 
fessor Morris, A. J. P. XVIII 401. He sums up thus (160-161) : 
" I agree with Delbriick in his recognition of fundamental uses ; 
volitive and future for the Indo-European subjunctive ; wishing 
and potential for the Indo-European optative. These potential 
uses are the ' may ' and ' should '-' would ' potentials. To them 
jointly I have elsewhere given the name of contingent futurity', 
a designation which I shall employ also in my subsequent discus- 
sion of the potential uses of the Latin subjunctive. The Deliber- 
ative I regard with Brugmann as also Indo-European, but I 
consider it a volitive development and shall treat it as such ". 
The system of the present book, then, is essentially that of the 
author's Latin Grammar (with Appendix), published in 1894. 

Surely such terms as ' may ' potential, ' should '-' would ' poten- 
tial cannot be regarded as happy. When a Roman wished to 
say ' can ', ' could', in any sense in which these words are natur- 
ally understood by English-speaking persons, he used the right 
form of possum. Even Professor Bennett's caution (206), that he 
uses ' could ' in the sense of German konnte, in Man konnte sehen, 
will not protect all of his readers. An even worse use of ' can ', 
it seems to me, occurs on page 178, in the elaborate discussion 
of the deliberative subjunctive; there Eun. 822 quid tibi ego 
dicam misera ? is rendered by ' dear me ! what can I say ! ' and 
is explained as "implying that the speaker is in a condition 
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where the proposed action is hopelessly impossible ". 1 This 
seems a case of wrong translation, followed by a category due to 
the laying of too much stress on the translation. By a similar 
process Professor Hale easily discovered An Unrecognized Con- 
struction of the Latin Subjunctive; The Second Person Singular 
in Statements of Fact (see Classical Philology i. 21 ff.). If the 
term potential is to be retained, it would be better to retain it 
only in connection with such an absolutely impeccable statement 
as Professor Bennett himself gives, on page 197, under the 
caption "The ' Should '-' Would ' Potential". I would he had 
written only that on the subject. 

The classification and discussion of independent uses of the 
subjunctive begins with the consideration of volitive uses (161- 
191). The jussive subjunctive has the right of way (162-166). 
In ut as used with the jussive subjunctive Professor Bennett sees 
an indefinite ut, corresponding to the indefinite use of the adverb 
qui (165-166). The jussive subjunctive in perfect tense is rare; 
there is no difference, he thinks, between the present jussive and 
the perfect jussive in force. Thus early the author has in mind 
Professor Elmer's views concerning the Latin Prohibitive. The 
affirmative hortatory subjunctive is common, the negative is not 
(of the latter only four examples are given, 167). Here Plautus 
has ne, Scipio non, Ennius nee . . . non. On page 167 we read : 
" While ne (neve) were volitive negatives, yet non and neque 
were always possible at every period of the language". Again, 
we read (168), that in prohibitions, in both present and perfect 
subjunctive, non, nullus, nemo, numquam occur (see 170, 171); 
from 172-173 it appears that neque (nee) occurs 26 times as 
connective in prohibitions, neve (neu) only 10 times. " Barring 
Poen. 29, neve is used only when the preceding clause is pro- 
hibitive, and even then neque may be used (Seyffert, Bursian's 
Jahresbericht, 63, p. 37) ". These facts are brought together on 
page 173 to disprove Professor Elmer's argument, A. J. P. XV 
299 ff, that ne is the only possible negative with the prohibitive 
subjunctive, and that the forms with non, etc., show rather sub- 
junctives of obligation or propriety developed out of the potential 
subjunctive. The possibility of such potential origin, says our 
author, was not made clear by Professor Elmer; surely it is 
as clear as the development of «A<W nv into a quasi-command 
recognized by so good an authority as Jebb, on Antig. 444. The 
frequency of non with prohibitions in Early Latin throws interest- 
ing light on the frequency of this use in Silver Latin. But I 
think Professor Bennett's treatment of neque and neve in these 
connections inadequate ; see my note in The Classical Weekly 
2. 169, and Lease, Classical Philology 3. 302 ff. 

Professor Bennett agrees with Professor Elmer that Madvig's 
distinction between the second singular present subjunctive and 

'Professor Bennett overlooks, I fear, tibi; he overlooks also the triple 
appeal in 817-821 to Pythias for speech ; he overlooks, finally, the fact that 
the important word here is quid: ' What would you have me say?' 
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the second singular perfect subjunctive in prohibitions (set forth 
in all American grammars, I think, till the appearance of Pro- 
fessor Elmer's papers in 1894, set forth in none published or 
revised since that year) will not hold. But he refuses to believe, 
with Professor Elmer, that the perfect is used where there is 
special emotion ; this view, he thinks, is subjective, and has met 
with little favor and much criticism. True to his conception of 
the present tense as largely aoristic, he thinks (against Delbruck) 
that the present prohibitive is often aoristic and that it does not 
represent the act as in process. 

The discussion of that difficult theme, the deliberative sub- 
junctive (178-186), is not as clear and satisfactory as it might 
be. His caption is (p. 178), The "Deliberative" Subjunctive. 
He differentiates four types, which are "seldom differentiated" 
but " usually .... all brought roughly under the one head of the 
'Deliberative'". These are: (a) Subjunctive of Inquiry after 
a Command or Advice; (b) Subjunctive of Duty or Fitness; 
(c) True Deliberatives ; (d) Subjunctive of Impossibility or 
Helplessness. The juxtaposition here of "Deliberative" and 
"True Deliberative" will not help younger (or older) students. 
Nor will the confusion be relieved when one reads (179) that the 
Subjunctive of Inquiry after Command or Advice "seems to be 
the original type of the four categories above mentioned ". Why 
then is it not True Deliberative? Further, I regard the division 
into four classes as of less consequence than the observation that 
these four types, " seldom differentiated ", are indeed held together 
by a common bond, in the fact that the speaker is always inquir- 
ing after a command or after advice ; he always throws himself 
on some one else, whether that other is actually present in the 
flesh or no more ready and competent to help praesens than are 
the earth and sea and sky, to which, in Greek tragedy, appeal is 
made on similar occasions. To me the examples under (a) and 
(b) lie too close together to be separated ; in all of them the 
speaker recognizes, in greater or less degree, "the superior 
authority, wisdom or judgment of the person addressed " ; in both 
sets of examples we often have a preceding imperative, uttered 
by another speaker. The term True Deliberative Professor 
Bennett restricts (184) to examples in which " the speaker is rep- 
resented as actually deliberating with himself as to what course 
of action he shall pursue". The distinction I made above holds 
here ; the speaker is appealing to a helper or adviser not present in 
the flesh or, if you will, to himself, in soliloquy, as Professor Morris 
holds. For self conceived of as another self compare such 
phrases as mihi conscius sum, enavra oii>ai8a. This type is mani- 
festly a later and sophisticated type; hence we have another 
argument against giving the title true deliberative to this rather 
than to type (a). Concerning the Subjunctive of Helplessness I 
have said a word above ; it stands to type (c) much as the ' Ethical 
Dative ' stands to the ' Dative of Reference '. 
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The suggestion made (e. g. by Delbriick, Elmer) that some of 
the questions under (b) are potential our author rejects (180). 
But he regards As. 724 " quidexopiem ? as one oi the few cases in 
Early Latin where a potential character could be easily defended ". 
Why should not account be taken of the possibility that the 
subjunctive in these questions, following as they do an imperative 
giving another's utterances, is due to Oratio Obliqua ? This 
oratio obliqua possibility is not considered in the discussion of 
the Repudiating Question (186 ff.), which is to Professor Bennett 
deliberative, but it is to me very strongly suggested by the exam- 
ples on page 187, in the paragraph labeled Illustrations of 
Origin; there we have an imperative preceding the repudiating 
question. This view was set forth by Professor Fay in The Classi- 
cal Review 11. 345 ff. ; see also The Classical Quarterly 5. 185 
(July, 191 1). To Professor Bennett the subjunctive of repudi- 
ating question is the subjunctive of inquiry after a command, 
" but the indignant attitude of the speaker develops a repudiating 
force" (186). If this is so, why doubt, as our author does (189), 
concerning the nature of the -ne with such questions ? It must be 
interrogative. In The Classical Quarterly 5. 185 Professor Fay, 
on the principle that " psychological opposites take the same con- 
struction", now explains the repudiating question as "a clear 
opposite to the concessive". He thus agrees with Professor 
Bennett in making the construction fundamentally volitive, and 
must take -ne as interrogative. But Professor Bennett (178) finds 
but a single example of the jussive subjunctive used as concessive. 
On pages 198-199 Professor Bennett makes the subjunctive in 
adeas velim and the like potential, rejecting Professor Morris's 
theory (A. J. P. XVIII. 139, 284 ff.) that the subjunctive is really 
due to attraction by parataxis from the mood of the other verb. I 
agree rather with Professor Morris. One advantage of histheory is 
that it applies equally well to such forms as patrem atque matrem 
viverent vellem tibi (A. J. P. XVIII 159). The theory that the 
mood in vellem is potential leads to difficulties (that Professor 
Bennett cannot solve: 203); one is that on this theory the 
reference should be to past time, whereas in fact the reference is 
regularly to the present. The theory that vellem dicere possem 
is written because the speaker has in mind, as his real thought, 
utinam dicere possem, seems to me an easy explanation. 

One great merit of Professor Bennett's book is that it will 
stimulate discussion and lead to renewed investigation, not 
merely of the facts but of their explanation. His book shows 
that phenomena whose frequency might be taken for granted are 
in fact rare, and that many matters not deemed worthy of 
comment by editors deserve careful consideration. To have 
laid a solid foundation for work in a great field is distinction 
enough for any one, however much his results may be ques- 
tioned in detail. 

Charles Knapp. 



